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SOME EARLY INSTANCES OF CONCENTRATION OF 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ENGLAND 

IT is now a commonplace to state that the three essential concep- 
tions or practices which, taken together, constituted the origin 
of the House of Commons were representation, popular election 
(except in the case of some of the borough representatives), and 
concentration. 1 It has not been hard to show a fairly continuous and 

1 The idea expressed or implied in many of Bishop Stubbs's statements that 
" political deliberation " was also a regular attribute of the early representatives 
of the great middle class has not been fully borne out by later studies in the 
thirteenth century. Political deliberation was a function gained slowly and, for 
the most part, in the fourteenth century. (See Maitland's Introduction to the 
Records of the Parliament of 1305, p. lxxv.) This statement may seem to carry 
with it a curious limitation of the representative idea. But there could be repre- 
sentation in the sworn-inquest sense, according to which men were chosen who 
represented the information and honesty of their class and locality, without, to 
use Professor Adams's words, " the actual taking part with others in the central 
body in the discussion of an undecided question and presumably having a voice in 
its decision ". This latter writer has recently shown that the assembled repre- 
sentatives of the counties in the 1254 instance were representatives in an even 
more tenuous sense. They did not, like a jury, furnish fact or opinion out of 
their own heads, but came with definite instructions from the county courts like 
the knights who carried a record of county-court action to the council. Yet the 
writ says they were elected by the county courts " vice omnium et singulorura 
eorundem comitatuum ". See Adams, The Origin of the English Constitution, 
PP- 317-322. Were any further argument needed to prove this point about the 
representatives of 1254, one might easily be based upon a word which occurs in the 
latter part of the summoning writ. The sheriffs were to impress the royal need 
upon the knights and others of the counties and induce them to furnish a fitting 
aid, " ita quod praedicti quatuor milites praefato consilio nostro ad praedictum 
terminum praecise respondere possint super praedicto auxilio pro singulis comi- 
tatuum praedictorum ". They were to answer praecise. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that this word — a word always indicating concise and absolute state- 
ment — had a technical meaning in the judicial records of the time. When a jury, 
that had been "presenting" criminals. and furnishing sundry bits of information 
about the suits which were being conducted before the justices, was pressed in an 
individual case to give a final opinion, something approaching our modern verdict 
of guilty or not guilty, the jurors praecise dicunt. This phrase occurs again and 
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connected usage of representation and popular election from the 
time of the grand-assize juries of Henry II. 's reign and the practice 
which arose soon after of taking from the sheriff the choice of such 
other locally employed knights and freemen as that much feared 
official might use for his own ends. But our knowledge of concen- 
tration, the bringing together at one place and time of popularly 
elected representatives, has long been left in a state which does not 
satisfy the student of origins. After mentioning in a hesitant way 
the controverted cases of August and November, 1213, the consti- 
tutional histories have jumped over an interval of forty-one years to 
the famous case of 1254. It has thus appeared that, if there were 
genuine instances of concentration in I2I3, 2 they could not have 
served as precedents — the historical beginning of the practice was 
at the later date. And furthermore it has never been shown whether 
or not there were in this interval usages or ideas in any way fore- 
shadowing or leading up to the representative assemblies of the last 
half of the thirteenth century. The 1254 case has been looked upon 
as the definitive and rather sudden beginning of county representa- 
tion in a central assembly; and, since the relegation of Simon de 
Montfort to his proper place in the history of parliamentary begin- 
nings, 1254 has taken rank as the most important date connected with 
the origin of the House of Commons. It is the object of this article 
to show, first, that the earliest known general concentration of 
popularly elected knights of the shire was in 1227 ; 3 and secondly, 
that during the first half of the thirteenth century concentration was 
a not uncommon device, used by the king for a variety of purposes, 
with different elements of the population, and for districts of varied 
extent; hence a natural expedient in the course of the critical dis- 
turbances of the last two decades of Henry III.'s reign. 

I. Stubbs has long made familiar the writ of June 22, 1226, 
ordering that in the county courts of Gloucester, Dorset, Somerset, 

again and always indicates a statement final, undebatable, and without qualifica- 
tion. It is hard to believe that it could have been used unwittingly in any royal 
writ of the period. 

2 That the idea of concentration was present in 1213 there can be no doubt, 
though probably the contemplated assemblies did not take place and there is no 
reason to believe that the men summoned were to have been popularly chosen. 
On the August case, see my article in this Review, XVII. 12-16. The fact that 
the summoning writ for the November meeting has been preserved in the Close 
Rolls has kept this second instance from some of the mystery surrounding the first. 
See Stubbs, Select Charters (ninth ed.), p. 282. 

s It is not the purpose here to discuss the institutional relation of the 1227 
assembly to the assemblies of representatives subsequent to 1254 or to determine 
which precise type or form of representation and concentration, that used in 1227 
or that used in 1254, was adopted in the later instances. 
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Bedford, Buckingham, Westmoreland, Northampton, and Lincoln 
four knights be chosen to represent their respective counties at a 
meeting to be held at Lincoln September 22 following. 4 The object 
of the meeting was to hold a hearing on contentions which had 
arisen in these counties between the people and the sheriff over cer- 
tain articles of Magna Carta; and the sheriffs were also to be 
present at Lincoln to state their position. Stubbs took this document 
from the Reports on the Dignity of a Peer (London, 1820^1829), 
appendix I., page 4. The committees compiling this famous work 
took it from the manuscript of the Letters Close, 10 Henry III., 
memb. 13, in dorso. When the Record Commissioners published the 
Close Rolls of the years 1204-1227, it appeared in volume II., page 
153. 5 Stubbs remarks in his prefatory note that the 

writ is an interesting illustration of the extending use of the election of 
representatives to act for the shire, in matters neither judicial nor 
exclusively financial. The business on which they were called together, 
the disputed interpretation of some articles of the Great Charter, 
although not distinctly declared, is more of the character of political 
deliberation than anything that has hitherto been laid before them. It 
is not however, in this respect, of any great significance. 

It seems strange that he did not remark upon the assembly feature 
of the writ. The gathering at Lincoln of thirty-two representatives, 
four from each of eight counties, is not without interest. But 
neither Stubbs nor the Lords' Committees appear to have noticed 
that this writ was cancelled. On September 2 the king wrote to the 
sheriffs concerned that he could not be at Lincoln on the day set and 
that no one was to be sent from the counties on this business until 

4 " Rex vicecomiti Gloucestrescirae, salutem. Scias quod, ad petitionem mag- 
natum nostrorum qui ad mandatum nostrum nuper convenerant apud Wintoniam, 
diem statuimus, videlicet in crastino Sancti Matthaei Apostoli anno regni nostro 
decimo, apud Lincolniam ad terminandum contentiones ortas inter quosdam vice- 
comites nostros et homines comitatuum suorum super quibusdam articulis con- 
tends in carta libertatis eis concessae ; et ideo tibi praecipimus quod si qua 
hujusmodi contentio inter te et homines bailliae tuae orta fuerit pro qua averia 
sua ceperis, averia ilia eis replegiari facias usque ad diem praedictum, et in 
proximo comitatu tuo dicas militibus et probis hominibus bailliae tuae quod 
quatuor de legalioribus et discretioribus militibus ex se ipsis eligant, qui ad diem 
ilium sint apud Lincolniam pro toto comitatu, ad ostendendum ibi querelam quam 
habent versus te super articulis praedictis. Et tu ipse ibidem sis ad ostendendum 
rationem de demanda quam inde facies versus illos. Et habeas ibi nomina militum 
et hoc breve. Teste me ipso apud Wintoniam, xxn. die Junii, anno etc. decimo." 

" Eodem modo scribitur vicecomitibns Dorset, et Sumerset. ; Bedeford, et 
Bukingeham. ; Westmerilande ; Norhamt. ; Line." Stubbs, Select Charters, p. 353. 

5 Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum (2 vols., London, 1833-1844). The writ is 
also cited in those volumes of the Parliamentary Papers commonly known under 
the title Members of Parliament (3 vols., London, 1878), I. 1. Here it stands 
between the second of the 1213 writs, which is the first entry, and the 1254 writ. 
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further word from him. 6 This indicates that the king had intended 
to be present at the meeting; also that the project was not given up, 
but merely postponed. Not only was it not given up, but as time 
passed it appears to have grown more important in the eyes of those 
in authority. It was found that more than eight counties were con- 
cerned; indeed a nation-wide hearing on these disputes proved nec- 
essary, and on August 13 of the following year this writ was issued 
to the sheriffs of England: 

Rex Vicecomiti Cumberl' salutem. Precipimus tibi quod in pleno 
Comitatu tuo dicas militibus et probis hominibus baillie tue quod quatuor 
de legalioribus et discretioribus militibus ex se ipsis eligant qui sint 
coram nobis apud Westm' a die Sancti Michaelis in tres septimanas 
pro toto comitatu ad ostendendum ibi querelam si quam habeant ad- 
versum te super articulis contentis in carta libertatis eis concesse et 
tu ipse tunc sis ibi ad ostendendum racionem de demanda quam inde 
facis versus illos. . . . Et habeas ibi summonitores et nomina militum et 
perambulatorum et hoc breve. Teste Rege apud Norhamt', xiii. die 
Augusti anno etc. undecimo. 

This summons was sent to thirty-five counties, which were specified 
by name. 7 

The language of the writ leaves no doubt that the four knights 
were representatives ; they were to appear pro toto comitatu. It is 

6 " Rex Vicecomiti Sumerset' et Dorset' salutem. Scias quod pro magnis et 
arduis negociis nostris quibus oportebit nos intendere non possumus apud Line' 
venire in crastino Sancti Matthei Apostoli sicut provisum fuit apud Winton' ad 
terminandum contentiones ortas inter quosdam Vicecomites nostros et homines 
Comitatuum suorum super quibusdatn articulis contentis in carta libertatis eis 
concesse. Et ideo tibi precipimus quod si que hujusmodi contencio orta sit 
inter te et homines Comitatus tui, pro qua milites et homines ejusdem Comitatus 
illuc essent venturi ; statim visis litteris istis clamari facias per totam bailliam 
tuam ; ne occasione predicta aliquis illuc veniat ; donee aliud inde preceperimus. 
Teste Rege apud Wigorn ', n. die Septembris." 

" Eodem modo scribitur Vicecomitibus Glouc', Bedef et Buk', Westemeril', 
Norhamp ', Line'." Rot. Lift. Claus., II. 154. 

7 This specification by name on the roll was undoubtedly because the writs 
to some of the counties included also the following summonses and commands 
relating to forest : " Summone eciam per bonos summonitores omnes forestarios 
de feoda in baillia tua quod tunc sint coram nobis ostensuri quo tempore et 
per quem et quo waranto baillias suas teneant. Summone eciam per bonos 
summonitores omnes illos de baillia tua qui ante perambulacionem foreste fac- 
tam per preceptum nostrum videlicet post confectionem carte nostre de libertate 
foreste usi sunt libertate foreste de chacia videlicet vel quietancia vel aliqua 
alia libertate ad forestam pertinente quod tunc sint coram nobis ostensuri 
quo tempore et per quem et quo waranto ipsi et antecessores sui predictam liber- 
tatem habuerunt. Diligenter autem inquiri facias qui fuerint perambulatores 
predicti perambulacionis et eos habeas coram nobis ad predictum diem ostensuros 
quare per preceptum nostrum eis factum de predicta perambulacione facienda 
inter partes illas comitatus tui que foresta fuerunt ante coronacionem Henrici 
Regis avi nostri et partes illas que postea fuerunt afforestate deafforestaverunt in 
perambulacione sua quasdam partes comitatus tui que ante predictam coro- 
nacionem foresta fuerunt. Scire eciam nobis facias evidenter et distincte ad 
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equally certain that they were to be popularly elected, and that they 
were to come up from their respective counties to meet at the same 
place and time. Of the generality of the summons, something 
further must be said. In entering the 1254 writ on the roll, no list 
of counties was given; the belief that it was sent to all the sheriffs 
is based upon (1) the nature of the business disclosed in the writ, 
viz. a money grant; (2) words which precede the entry on the roll 
of the writ sent to the sheriff of Bedford and Buckingham : " Forma 
directa magnatibus et vicecomitibus Angliae"; (3) the official cor- 
respondence relating to this grant which has been printed in the 
Royal Letters and the Foedera. In our present 1227 writ, a list of 
thirty-five counties is given. This is the same number which we find 
named in the " returns " to the summons to the Model Parliament of 
1295. 8 But at both these dates there were, according to general 
reckoning, thirty-seven counties. A scrutiny of the lists shows that 
the counties not appearing on the roll in 1295 were Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and those not appearing in 1227 were Westmoreland and 
Cornwall. But one does not doubt that all thirty-seven counties 
were represented in the Model Parliament; the writ to the sheriff 

eundem diem quos boscos vel quas partes de dominicis nostris predicti perambu- 
latores deafforestaverunt in predicta perambulacione cum de dominicis nostris 
deafforestandis nullum habuerint warantum." 

In this form the writ was sent to Cumberland, Lancashire, York, Lincoln, 
Northampton, Stafford, Shropshire, Worcester, Hereford, Gloucester, Devon, 
Somerset, Dorset, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Surrey, Essex, Hertford, and Oxford. 
Without the forest clauses it was sent to Nottingham, Derby, Warwick, Leicester, 
Rutland, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Berkshire, Bedford, and Buckingham ; but with 
this explanatory note appearing on the roll : " quamvis sint imfra forestam non 
habuerunt magnam formam eo quod quieti fuerunt, set habuerunt parvam formam 
cum Vicecomitibus subscriptis." Also without the forest clauses (and these are 
the counties whose sheriffs are referred to in the last two words of the passage 
just cited), the writ was sent to Northumberland, Sussex, Kent, Middlesex, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk. These writs bear the same date and were sent from the same 
place. Rot. Litt. Claus., II. 212-213. Stubbs's only notice of these writs is, strangely 
enough, under the caption, " The remedial measures of the county court ", where 
he remarks that " in 1226 and 1227, on occasion of a dispute as to the administra- 
tion of the counties, Henry III. ordered the sheriffs in the next county court to 
bid the knights and good men of the county to choose from among themselves 
four lawful and discreet knights to appear at Lincoln and Westminster to allege 
the grounds of complaint ". Const. Hist., § 208. Hatschek, who repeats Stubbs's 
reference (Bnglische Verfassungsgeschichte, p. 212), appears not to be conscious 
that more than a single county sent up the four knights. He mentions only 
Gloucester. Obsessed by the idea that the shiremoot was the prototype in little 
of the House of Commons, Stubbs was prone to exalt its functions as far as 1254 
(e. g., his " case of the shiremoot of Yorkshire in 1220 ", ibid., § 209) and then 
failed to note that the 1254 case was one of the very few instances in which the 
county courts acted authoritatively on taxation, his word being largely responsible 
for the continuance of the 1254 tradition. 

8 Parliamentary Writs, I. 34-45. 
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of Lincoln is entered in the roll with these words appended : " Con- 
similes littere diriguntur singulis Vicecomitibus per Angliam". 8 
Some accident or a scribe's carelessness has left the " returns " in- 
complete. The omission of Westmoreland from the 1227 list must 
be ascribed to a similar cause. For it is to be noted that in the first 
summons of eight counties on this same matter, Westmoreland was 
among the eight. 10 It cannot be supposed that a year later, when the 
king found it necessary to hold a national investigation of these 
troubles, he should omit one of the first counties in which the con- 
tentions had become acute. As to Cornwall, its name may have been 
omitted for the same reason; but Cornwall was still in a primitive 
state early in the century, and it may be that a summons was not 
sent to it. Thus evidence of the national character of this assembly 
is as good as for 1254, and certainly more detailed; it is the same as 
the evidence for county representation in the Parliament of 1295. 

It is natural to inquire next whether these representative knights, 
upon their gathering at Westminster, became in any way associated 
with a general meeting of the greater barons. In the case of the 
1254 assembly, it has often been assumed that there was some such 
association, foreshadowing the two-house Parliament of a later day. 11 
Professor Adams has recently argued, as it seems conclusively, that 
the council before which the knights appeared on that occasion was 
not a great council, the king's council in continuous session. 13 Some 
study of the language of the period adds another argument leading 
to the same conclusion. Consilium, the word used in this instance, 
was, in addition to its old meaning of counsel, from the beginning of 
Henry III.'s reign, used regularly for the smaller assembly, the an- 
cestor of the Privy Council, whereas in nearly every case in which 
a large assembly of barons was referred to, whether in chronicle 
or official record, concilium was used. Or the distinction may be 
expressed in this way : a council in connection with which a date was 
named, indicating limited duration, the temporary presence of many 
magnates, was concilium; advice, deliberation, or the counselling 

» Parliamentary Writs, I. 33. 

10 See above, note 4. 

11 Stubbs states : " The regents therefore summoned a great council to West- 
minster on the 26th of April [1254], at which four chosen knights from each 
county, and representatives of the clergy of each diocese, were directed to report 
the amount of aid which their constituents were prepared to grant." Constitu- 
tional History (1875), II. 68. And Medley says, "The sheriffs were directed to 
send up to a Council at Westminster two knights chosen by the county." Constitu- 
tional History, p. 131. The use of the indefinite article makes clear the implica- 
tion that this was not the ordinary king's council. 

12 Adams, Origin of the English Constitution, pp. 320-321, note 6. 
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body that was in continuous session, the thing made up of the king's 
consiliarii, was consilium. 13 Nothing is said of the body before 
which the representatives of 1227 were expected to appear; but in 
view of the very many and continuous activities of the consilium 
throughout the minority just closed, the kind of business to be con- 
sidered at this meeting, the expected presence of the king, and the 
place of meeting, there is every reason to believe that it was the 
same body which listened to county representatives twenty-seven 
years later. 

The main purpose of assembling these knights of the shire was, 
it is clear, to get information — information of an unofficial sort, the 
people's side of the story. But they did not, as in 1254, come as 
instructed delegates; they did not bear the record or findings of a 
local assembly which had deliberated in advance upon the subject 
under consideration. They were juries representing the honesty 

18 The evidence from Henry III.'s reign bearing on this point is so vast as to 
prohibit the introduction here of anything beyond a few typical portions which 
will illustrate its character and extent. The following references to the Close and 
Patent Rolls for the two years 1217 and 1218 all show consilium used to indicate 
the king's council: Close Rolls, I. 317, 320, 325 (bis), 335, 336, 348, 353, 354, 
357. 358, 360, 361 (ter), 363, 366, 376 (bis), 377 (bis), 378 (ter), 382, 383, 4°4. 
405; Patent Rolls, 1216-1225, PP- 47. 48, 69, 86, 93, 108, 109, no, 128, 129, 134, 181, 
183. Especially interesting is the usage on p. 360 of the Close Rolls where con- 
silium is the subject of a transitive verb : " Rex Constabulario de Rokingeham et 
Baillivis suis salutem. Sciatis quod consilium nostrum inquisivit per dilectum et 
fidelem nostrum Hugonem de Nevill' quod Willelmus de Duston' fecit essartum ", 
and that on p. 183 of the Patent Rolls; a certain election to the church of Lismore 
in Ireland was announced in the presence of the papal legate, " coram consilio 
nostro . . . Sed statim objectum fuit eis a consilio nostro quod nulla fuit electio 
ilia, nee rite celebrata . . . porrigentes consilio nostro literas." Note that some- 
thing was done before the council, an objection was made by the council, and 
letters were presented to the council. Surely the " slow and subtle process " of 
personification had begun. I have found but one exception to the rule in the 
years under consideration : on p. 145 of the Patent Rolls concilium is jised where 
we should expect consilium. As to the regular uses of concilium in these years, 
instances may be found in Close Rolls, I. 319, 336, 349 ; and Patent Rolls, pp. 97, 99, 
103-104. These all manifestly refer to special assemblies of the magnates, assem- 
blies called for specific dates. For instance (Pat. Rolls, p. 97), " Walterus de 
Dunstanvile et Johannes filius Alani habent litteras de conductu, duraturas usque 
ad concilium quod erit a die Sancti Michaelis in tres septimanas." On pp. 100 
and 557 of the Patent Rolls, the Lateran Council of 1215 is referred to as con- 
cilium generate and concilium Romanum. To select a later period, the following 
references from the volume of Close Rolls covering 1237-1242 (the latest yet 
printed for this reign) show consilium indicating the king's council : pp. 66, 190, 
252, 436, 444, 446 (bis), 453, 464, 467, 470 (ter), 471, 473, 480 (bis), 481, 482, 
486, 489, 530. I have found one exception in this volume: on p. 491 concilio is 
found where consilio would be regular. Possibly this is a typographical error. 
It may be remarked here that occasions of doubt in transcribing the manuscript 
would seldom arise. In the thirteenth-century script, the distinction between J 
and c was very sharp. 
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and knowledge of their respective localities; and popularly elected 
in order that this their jury character might not be contaminated by 
shrieval influence. But all kinds of juries did more than furnish 
facts in a mechanical way; to some extent they judged facts, even at 
this date. It is hard to believe that one hundred and forty knights 
from all parts of England met at Westminster on a mission which 
must have interested them deeply without some comparing of griev- 
ances, interchange of opinions, or, if you please, deliberation. And 
surely the subject-matter was political. If what has been recently 
argued of the knights of 1254 be accepted, 14 it must be concluded 
that the assembled representatives of county and borough in the 
early fourteenth century resembled in function the representatives 
of 1227 rather than those of 1254. 

II. In dealing with the minor and partial instances of concentra- 
tion which are scattered through the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, it will be convenient to group those of a similar nature. Con- 
centration of borough representatives, even from very limited num- 
bers of boroughs, is interesting as a probable source of the idea to 
which afterwards Simon de Montfort and others gave more general 
application. It is quite natural that the Cinque Ports, long a recog- 
nized group, should furnish an early instance and it is surprising what 
slight account has been taken in this connection of the king's adapta- 
tion for his own or national purposes of the local machinery of their 
assemblies. In 1204 this order was sent in the king's name by 
Geoffrey Fitz Peter: 

Rex etc. Baronibus quinque portuum salutem. Mittimus ad vos 
venerabilem patrem nostrum dominum Cant' Archiepiscopum et fidelem 
nostrum R. de Cornhill' Vicecomitem de Kent vel illos, quos idem 
Archiepiscopus per litteras suas patentes loco suo mittere voluerit; ad 
loquendum vobiscum de negociis nostris. Et ideo vobis mandamus quod 
ad diem et locum que vobis posuerit; ad illos xn vestrum de quolibet 
portu veniatis, et servicium nostrum sicut vobis dicent faciatis. Ita 
quod vobis grates scire debeamus. Teste G. filio Petri apud Sanctum 
Albanum, xxx. die Januarii. 15 

Here was contemplated an assembly of sixty burgesses, twelve from 
each of five boroughs ; and the object of the meeting was stated in 
much the same language as in the well-known summonses of 1261 
and 1264. 16 On January 13, 1225, the king, who was at Romney, 

14 See above, note i. 

is Rot. Litt. Pat., p. 38. 

16 Stubbs, Charters, pp. 393, 403. The second of these, which contained Simon's 
famous extension of representation to boroughs, treated the Cinque Ports as a 
group, and asked for four representatives from each instead of the two asked of 
each of the other boroughs. See Reports on the Dignity of a Peer, app. I., pp. 34-35. 
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addressed an order to the Barons of the Cinque Ports to the effect 
that they should convene at Sheppey and there mutually consider 
ways and means of defending the sea against the king's enemies. 
Then follows this statement : 

Provisionem autem et consilium vestrum nobis scire faciatis apud 
London in crastino Purificationis Beate Marie 17 per duos de discretiori- 
bus et legalioribus hominibus de singulis portubus vestris, sub sigillis 
singulorum portuum vestrorum ut, habitis consilio vestro et prudencia 
vestra unacum consilio magnatum nostrorum qui tunc ibi nobiscum 
aderunt, quod sanius et consultius nobis et regno nostro et vobis fuerit 
provideamus de premissis. 18 

The last half of the letter contains detailed instructions concerning 
the business to be transacted at the Sheppey meeting and the data to 
be carried under seal to London by the legal and discreet men. 
This was, on a small scale, the device used in 1254. The two men 
from each port came not to counsel with the king at London, but to 
bear the record of a meeting held in the locality. Their function 
was even more like that of the four knights from each county who 
in 1258 were summoned to report on the sheriffs' abuses; in both 
cases the results of local findings were brought under seal. There is, 
however, in this case no indication of the method of appointing the 
two legal and discreet burgesses ; 19 and it is interesting to note that 
they were not to present their report to the king's ordinary council, 
for the words magnatum nostrorum qui tunc ibi nobiscum aderunt 
show the expectation of some special assemblage of magnates at the 
time appointed. In January, 1235, a somewhat more significant 
summons was issued. 

Rex ballivis suis portus Dovor' salutem. Mandamus vobis, firmiter 
injungentes quatinus xn de melioribus hominibus de villa vestra venire 
faciatis coram nobis apud Dovor' die Dominica proxima post instans 
festum Purificationis beate Marie, ad loquendum nobiscum de negociis 
nostris. Teste rege apud Westmonasterium, xxv. die Januarii. 

1 7 An examination of the royal itinerary shows the king in London on the 
day named. 

is Patent Rolls, 1216-1225, p. 503. 

19 The four knights were appointed by the central government. For a dis- 
cussion of the 1258 meeting, see Adams, Origin of the English Constitution, pp. 
323-324. But the words concilio nostro ibidem cited by Professor Adams con- 
tain a slip in transcription. In both authorities for the writ (M. Par., VI. 396; 
Ann. Burton, p. 456), the words are consilio nostro ibidem. This is quite as we 
should expect; to couple the possessive pronoun with concilium would be a very 
unusual way of referring to the larger meeting of magnates ; whereas it has just 
been shown (see above, note 13) that it was an almost unbroken rule at this 
time to call the king's council consilium. And there are innumerable instances 
of the coupling of nostrum with consilium in this sense. It is clear, then, that 
it was the ordinary council to which the representative knights reported in 1258, 
as in 1254. 
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Eodem modo mandatum est ballivis portus de Heth', Sandwico, Hast- 
ing', de sex mittendis ibidem, Rumenal, Rya, Wincheles', de xviii. 20 

Here, besides the Cinque Ports, the two " ancient towns " of Rye 
and Winchelsea were asked to send representatives to the meeting 
at Dover. This was not a case of instructed delegates or men who 
bore the record, but, as in 1204, representatives who were to " talk 
with the king concerning his affairs ". The size of the meeting is 
hard to determine. Does the language indicate that Hythe, Sand- 
wich, and Hastings sent six each or six altogether; and Romney, 
Rye, and Winchelsea eighteen each or eighteen altogether ? On the 
one supposition, the meeting consisted of eighty- four burgesses ; on 
the other, of thirty-six. In either case it was an assembly represent- 
ing seven boroughs ; and the king was in Dover when it met. 21 

20 Close Rolls, 1234-1237, p. 161. The Rolls throw some light on the general 
situation. The king had recently held a great council in which the truce with 
France was discussed. The most critical point seems to have been the demanded 
concession of the island of Oleron to the Count of La Marche. It was decided 
that this could not be done, and the entries show a critical situation with re- 
spect to France. On the same day that this summons was sent, the king ordered 
all the ports included in the summons and several more not to allow any empty 
vessels to leave those ports without his special permission. Ibid., pp. 160-161. 
There were many grave things to talk about at the Dover meeting. 

21 The day set in the original summons was later changed to the Wednesday 
following the Purification. As February 2 fell on Friday in 1235, the meeting must 
have been held February 7. The testes show that the king reached Dover on the 
seventh and remained there through the ninth. Close Rolls, 1234-1237, pp. 46-47. 
A letter addressed to the Cinque Ports in September, 1240, shows that a number 
of men from each of the five ports had recently been assembled in the king's 
presence. The purpose was that they should become surety for the good behavior 
of the inhabitants of their respective ports at the approaching Yarmouth fair. 
Nine men, mentioned by name, thus went surety for Hastings, " una cum quibus- 
dam aliis de portubus de Rumenal, Heth', Dovr', et Sandwic' ". Ibid., 1237-1242, 
p. 242. The purpose for which these men were assembled makes the case less 
interesting than those previously cited; yet there was concentration of burgesses 
who were in some sort representatives. Also of some interest in this connection 
is the summoning to London in 1252 of Gascon representatives to learn their 
side of the quarrel with Simon de Montfort. On May 15, we find recorded, 
" Extension, until the Assumption, of the safe-conduct granted to the barons, 
citizens and other magnates of Gascony, summoned before the king in England to 
treat of the amelioration of the state of that land, as the negotiations had been 
longer than was expected." Cal. Pat. Rolls., 1247-1258, p. 139. Here was a sum- 
mons of barons and citizens to come from their localities to the king, and an 
interesting implication that citizens may be regarded as magnates. Matthew 
Paris wrote interestingly of the same episode : " Venerunt de Wasconia archie- 
piscopus Burdegalensis, et de Regula et aliis civitatibus Wasconiae magnates ; 
venientes in Angliam, navigando usque Londonias, invenerunt ibidem dominum 
regem." In the course of the proceedings at London the Gascons are repre- 
sented as saying : " Ostendimus primo vobis, domine rex et domine comes Ricarde, 
et aliis proceribus, qui ex parte domini nostri regis hie praesentes existunt, 
literas quas nobiscum attulimus de credentia ex omnibus nobilibus Wasconiae 
regis fidelibus, militibus, civibus, castellanis, et incolis, qui verba querelae suae 
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Consideration of these instances of borough representation be- 
fore the king, slight and limited as they were, may make a statement 
of the Tewkesbury chronicler appear less absurd and negligible than 
would otherwise be the case. In the record for the year 1237 stands 
this curious statement: 

Dominus Henricus rex Angliae exegit tricesimam omnium mobilium 
et immobilium de omnibus, exceptis ludricis et equis, circa festum Sancti 
Vincentii apud Londoniam convocato magno colloquio archiepiscoporum, 
episcoporum, abbatum et priorum, comitum et baronum, civium et bur- 
gensium, et aliorum multorum. 22 

While nearly all the chronicles of the time tell of the granting of the 
" thirtieth ", few say anything of the composition of the assembly, 
and there is no mention, beyond the passage cited, of citizens and 
burgesses. However, the argument from silence is a dangerous one 
to use in this connection; for it must be remembered that not a 
chronicler tells us of the representative elements in Simon de Mont- 
fort's "parliament" of 1265, and, were it not for the Close Roll 
record of the summoning writs, we should be reckoning it a great 
council of the ordinary type. 23 Aware of the chroniclers' point of 

communiter in ore nostro posuerunt." M. Paris, V. 288-295, passim. If these state- 
ments are to be trusted, several, if not all, of the Gascon cities sent representa- 
tives ; leading citizens were considered magnates by an English chronicler ; the 
citizens and others summoned came as instructed representatives of the whole 
Gascon population ; they had a hearing before a meeting of proceres in London. 

22 Ann. de Theokes., p. 102. This statement is recorded in the text as under 
1236 ; but a comparison with the record of a similar tax on p. 105 and with the 
statements in other chronicles on the same subject convinces one that this was the 
assembly of January, 1237, and that we have here an example of the weakness to 
which this chronicler was prone, vis. mentioning the same event twice. See 
Luard, Preface, p. xxvi. The suggestion that this was the "thirtieth" of 1237 
was made to me by Professor G. B. Adams. 

23 For example, the Dunstable Annals, pp. 235-236, mentioned the famous 
"parliament" thus: " Datus est dies parliamenti in octabis Sancti Hilarii, ubi 
fuerunt dominus rex, S. comes Leicestriae, G. comes Gloucestre, episcopi, et 
alii magnates quamplures." And the Waverley Annals,, p. 358, " In crastino 
Sancti Hillarii factum est parliamentum magnum Londoniae, ubi pacificati sunt 
comes Glocestriae et comes Leycestriae Symon de Monteforti." A mass of 
evidence might be adduced here to show the rapidly growing importance of the 
burgess class and how the language which chroniclers were naturally using 
assimilated burgess and noble and blurred most of the technical distinctions of 
feudalism. Magnates was at this time a most vague word and might easily include 
"burgesses, to whom, indeed, it was often specifically applied. In 1243, the Bishop 
of Winchester was refused entrance into his city : " et restiterunt ei major et 
magnates civitatis " {Ann. Dunst., pp. 162-163); and in 1252, "venit archie- 
piscopus et magnates de Burdellis apud Westmonasterium " (ibid., p. 184). Such 
lists as the following are very common : " Nos autem concessimus predictis archie- 
piscopis, episcopis, abbatibus, prioribus, comitibus, baronibus, et aliis magnatibus 
regni nostri quod tam carta nostra de f oresta quam alia de libertatibus " ; this 
appears in the writ to the sheriff of Kent about the collection of the " thirtieth " 
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view and their habitually slight and careless mention of the make-up 
of councils, it is easier to understand how several ordinarily reliable 
chronicles failed to mention citizens and burgesses who were present 
than how one equally reliable should say that they were present 
when they were not. 24 But the official record in the Close Rolls is 
not entirely without confirmatory evidence of the Tewkesbury state- 
ment. The writ sent to all the sheriffs ordering the assessment and 
collection of the "thirtieth" contains a narrative prefatory state- 
ment of the manner in which the tax was authorized. After the 
greeting to the sheriff, a part of the first sentence reads : 

Scias quod, cum in octabis Sancti Hillarii anno etc. xxi. ad mandatum 
nostrum convenirent apud Westmonasterium archiepiscopi, episcopi, 
abbates, priores, comites, barones totius regni nostri, et tractatum habe- 
rent nobiscum de statu nostro et regni nostri, iidem archiepiscopi, 
episcopi, abbates, priores, et clerici terras habentes que ad ecclesias 
suas non pertinent, comites, barones, milites et liberi homines pro se et 
suis villanis nobis concesserunt. 25 

granted at the 1237 assembly under discussion. Close Rolls, 1234-1237, p. 546. 
Here magnates must refer to some class below the baronage, and the implication 
of aliis is interesting. The practice of referring to the inhabitants of the Cinque 
Ports and of London as "barons" and "nobles" is so much a matter of routine knowl- 
edge as to need no insistence here. An interesting festive assemblage of repre- 
sentative citizens and burgesses is described in Matthew Paris (IV. 255) ; the king 
had just reached Winchester after landing at Portsmouth in October, 1243, on 
his return from the unfortunate and expensive expedition to Gascony, when 
" voce praeconia per expeditissimos nuntios destinatos jussit proclamari, ut ex 
qualibet civitate vel burgo quatuor cives vel burgenses honorabiliores obviam ei 
procederent in vestibus preciosis et equis desiderabilibus. Unde ad praeceptum 
suum et edictum intransgressibile, coacti sunt multi de ultimis finibus regni, non 
sine multis expensis et laboribus, obviam ipsi occursando properare." That this 
was not all for show, but that the king had a business purpose underneath, for 
which taxation would not be a serious misnomer, is shown by the statement in 
the next sentence that these citizens and burgesses "pacified " him (regem , . . 
pacaverunt) with donis diversis et impreciabilibus. When, the next month, his 
mother-in-law, the Countess of Provence, was to land in England, " Ipsamque 
infiniti nobiles Angliae, non sine mora nimis sumptuosa, super litus maris jussu 
regis expectarunt. . . . Venerunt autem obviam ei etiam de remotis Angliae parti- 
bus et Scotiae conterminis multi nobiles, jussu regio coarctante." Ibid., p. 261. 
The parallelism of the passages and the closeness of the time make one question 
whether burgenses honorabiliores were not included in the nobiles on this second 
occasion. Henry III. was a man to enjoy this furtive method of bleeding his 
boroughs. 

24 The Tewkesbury Annals are a contemporary record of this period. Luard, 
the editor in the Rolls series, says : " The annals are not free from errors, though 
these generally occur in the earlier years and are not of great importance. There 
can be little doubt that less care was always taken in transcribing the earlier years 
from a borrowed MS., than when the contemporary events were written down 
from year to year, probably by the actual composer of the narrative." And he 
concludes his discussion by remarking : " On the whole, this chronicle must be 
regarded as a very curious and valuable contribution to the history of the time." 
Preface, pp. xxvi., xxvii. 

25 Close Rolls, 1234-1237, p. 545. 
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Is there not here some indication of assenting or granting knights 
and freemen at the meeting? The first list is evidently the routine, 
formal list of those regularly summoned to a great council ; but note 
the force of the iidem introducing the second list. The lists overlap, 
but the great barons were there in two capacities : things were done 
"before" them, and their presence lent regularity and sanction; 
but they were interested in the " thirtieth ", and they doubtless de- 
bated it and conceded it in informal and vital fashion. Beyond 
them in the second list are certain churchmen, knights, and freemen 
who would not be there regularly; but may not some knights and 
burgesses have been called in, as later, to plan the assessment, and 
through their concession, the better to secure the co-operation of the 
classes which they represented? It may be urged that the language 
indicates nothing more than that all assented in that all made no ob- 
jection and all paid. But the distinction made between the active 
and passive attitude of the freemen and villeins is bound to suggest 
that the former did some real assenting; furthermore when the writ 
was worded the knights and freemen as individuals throughout the 
country had had no chance to assent in any fashion. 26 

There remain to mention three or four anomalous cases of con- 
centration in this period, which, while they do not relate to those 
general classes of society or units of population later represented in 
the House of Commons, yet show that concentration, by means of 
representatives or without, was becoming a routine device of the 
central government; when the king wished to consult, or do any 
other kind of business with, a widely scattered class of people, here 
was a method in sufficiently common use immediately to suggest 
itself. 

In 1207 the king sent an inclusive summons to those having to do 
with the coinage, in sixteen specified cities or boroughs, to assemble 
at Westminster on a day named : 

2« It is to be questioned whether the occasional presence at a great council of 
an element besides the formal baronial group was a great novelty. An analysis 
of the lists in the preamble of the Constitutions of Clarendon is interesting. The 
Assize of Northampton and the assignment of circuits to itinerant justices were 
the result of a council in 1176 thus described: " Venit dominus rex usque North- 
amtoniam, et magnum ibi celebravit concilium de statutis regni sui, coram epis- 
copis et comitibus et baronibus terrae suae; et coram eis per consilium regis 
Henrici filii sui, et per consilium comitum et baronum et militum et hominum 
suorum, hanc subscriptam assisam fecit, et earn teneri praecepit." Bened. Abb., 
p. 107. In Diceto, I. 404, the same meeting is referred to: "Rex, juxta consilium 
filii sui regis, coram episcopis, comitibus, baronibus, militibus, et aliis hominibus 
suis in hoc consentientibus, constituit." A slight variation in the split of the 
lists between these sources ; but is it not noteworthy that two such reliable and 
contemporaneous chronicles tell of an assembly so inclusive as this, and both 
implying that elements were there in different capacities? 
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Rex etc. omnibus monetariis et examinatoribus monete et custodibus 
cuneorum Lond' salutem. Precipimus vobis quod sicut vos et vestra 
diligitis statim visis litteris istis signetis sigillis vestris omnes cuneos 
vestros et sitis cum illis apud Westm' a crastino Sancti Dionis' in xv 
dies audituri preceptum nostrum. Et faciatis scire omnibus operatoribus 
monete de civitate vestra, et eis qui sciunt dare consilium ad faciendam 
monetam, quod tunc sint ibi vobiscum et habeatis ibi has litteras. T. 
domino P. Winton' Episcopo apud Westm', vn. die Octobr'. Sub 
eadem forma scribitur omnibus monetariis et examinatoribus monete 
et custodibus cuneorum Winton', Exon', Cicestr', Cantuar', Roffam, 
Gipeswic', Norwic', Lenn', Line', Eborac', Cardull', Norht', Oxon', 
Sancti Edmund', Dunolm'. 27 

It is to be noted that although they came to hear the king's com- 
mand, yet he wished to have present those who sciunt dare consilium 
ad faciendam monetam ; his command was to follow a consultation. 

It will be recalled that in the summonses to the 1227 assembly, 
discussed above, the writs addressed to nineteen of the thirty-five 
counties contained clauses relating to the forest. These clauses were 
summonses to the following: (a) all foresters; (b) those who had 
enjoyed any liberty pertaining to the forest before the perambulation 
of the forest made by the king's command; (c) those who had con- 
ducted said perambulation. In each instance the purpose of the 
summons was made clear. 28 Adding these people from nineteen 
counties to the four representative knights from thirty-five counties, 
it seems that a large assemblage indeed must have gathered at West- 
minster. However, the business of the representative portion was 
surely quite distinct from that of the forest portion. But the latter 
must be reckoned concentration on a large scale, and for business 
that was usually conducted by royal commission from county to 
county. 

The following writ, ordering various assemblages of the non- 
feudal abbots and priors, was issued in 1235 : 

Mandatum est vicecomiti Oxonie quod omnes abbates et priores de 
comitatu suo, qui non tenent de rege in capite per servicium militare, 
cujuscumque ordinis preter ordinem Cysterciensem et Premonstratensem, 
venire faciat coram rege apud Wudestok' in crastino Sancte Marie 
Magdalene, anno etc. xix. ad loquendum cum rege de negotiis suis que 
eis habet exponenda. Teste rege apud Westmonasterium, xvi. die Julii. 

Eodem modo scribitur vicecomitibus Heref, Glouc', Wigornie, apud 
Glouc' die Veneris proximo sequente; Dors' et Sumers', apud Bathon- 
iam in festo Sancti Petri ad Vincula; Wilt', et Suht' apud Merleberg' 
Dominica proximo sequente; Berk' et Buk', apud Rading' in octabis 
Sancti Petri ad Vincula; In crastino Assumptionis apud Lond', Kancie, 
Sussex, Midd', Essex' et Hertf, Surr', Norf et Suff' ; Norht', Cante- 

27 Rot. Litt. Pat., p. 76. 

28 See above, note y. 
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brigie, Hunt', Bed', et Buk', apud Norhampt' die Martis post festum 
Sancti Batholomei; Notingh' et Derb', War' et Leic', Staff' et Salopie, 
Lincoln', Eboraci, apud Noting' die Dominica in Nativitate Beate 
Marie. 29 

Here were thirty-one counties arranged in two groups of eight, one 
of five, one of three, three of two, and the single county of Oxford. 
It seems a method half-way between the old county-to-county con- 
duct of royal business and the labor- and time-saving scheme of a 
single central assembly. The entries in the Close Rolls show that 
the king followed out the programme, and was in the designated 
places on the designated dates or was near enough so that he could 
easily reach the meeting on the day set. 30 The phrase " ad loquen- 
dum cum rege de negotiis suis " has a familiar sound. 

In 123 1 a writ was issued by the king ordering six Jews from 
each town in England in which there were Jews to assemble at West- 
minster on a certain day. The writ itself best sets forth the purpose, 
and the form and language are worth noting : 

Mandatum est vicecomiti Kancie quod sicut seipsum et omnia sua 
diligit, venire faciat coram rege apud Westmonasterium a die Pasche in 
xv dies, sex de ditioribus et potentioribus Judeis ville Cantuarie et toti- 
dem de villa Roffe, ad audiendum ibidem preceptum regis, ita quod ad 
eundem terminum habeant ibidem omnia arreragia sua propria sine omni 
dilatione, similiter et areragia omnium Judeorum predictarum villarum 
que regi debent, tarn de tallagio vm milium marcarum, quam de tallagio 
vi milium marcarum ; et preterea id quod ad Judeos predictarum villarum 
communiter pertinet regi reddendum de mille marcis que regi promisse 
fuerunt nomine omnium Judeorum Anglie pro respectu habendo de 
quibusdam debitis que ab eis exigebantur. Ea autem diligentia hoc 
preceptum regis exequatur ne pro defectu sui ad eum rex se graviter 
capere debeat. Et habeat ibi nomina illorum sex Judeorum et hoc breve. 
Teste ut supra. [Apud Clarend', xxvi. die Marcii.] Eodem modo 
scribitur omnibus vicecomitibus Anglie in quorum ballivis sunt Judei 
regis. 31 

A central representative assembly of considerable extent was to be 
held, albeit of Jews. If financial negotiations with the Jews could 
be more conveniently conducted in this way, why could not the same 

29 Close Rolls, 1234-1237, pp. 187-188. 

so An examination of the king's itinerary is necessary before one can be 
perfectly sure of the meaning of this laconic entry. Otherwise one might not 
be convinced that the apud Glouc ', apud Bathonian, etc., did not refer to the 
places whence the various writs were sent rather than to the places appointed for 
future meetings. But the testes leave no doubt : Monday, July 23, the king was in 
Woodstock, the Friday following in Gloucester; on four out of the other six dates 
the testes show him less than a day's journey from the appointed place, and on 
the remaining two in the place. Ibid., pp. 120-140, passim. Considering the extent 
of the indicated circuit, the correspondence of the royal itinerary cannot be set 
down to chance. 

si Close Rolls, 1227-1231, p. 580. 
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method be applied to the Gentile population of the boroughs? A 
similar meeting was called in 1241, in which the number of repre- 
sentative Jews from each town was to be based upon the extent of 
the Jewish population in each and was left to the sheriffs' discretion. 
The writ was sent to the sheriffs of eighteen specified counties, 
besides London; and the business seems to have been of a more 
deliberative nature : " ad tractandum nobiscum tam de nostra quam 
sua utilitate ". 32 

Albert Beebe White. 

32 Close Rolls, 1237-1242, pp. 346-347. 



